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THE DECLINE OF WOOD-ENGRAVING 



Mr. Henry Wolf, who when the art of wood-engraving was in its 
prime in this country, was one of the most distinguished of American 
engravers, is now almost the last serious practitioner that is left of 
that departed art. The glories of the whole nineteenth-century 
school of wood-en- 
graving, with all its 
brilliancy and all its 
charm, are vanished 
quite, and are already 
become nearly as 
much of a tradition 
as the memory of 
Bewick, the father of 
the art. 

The wood-engrav- 
er has succumbed to 
chemistry, and the 
readers of BRUSH 
and Pencil will find 
much of interest in 
this statement of 
causes and conditions, 
which was first pub- 
lished in the New 
York Sun. The en- 
graver's work was 
done on a block of 
boxwood. He en- 
graved its smooth sur- 
face with incised lines 
or depressions which 
escaped the ink of the 
printer, reversing the 

method of the etcher or engraver on metal, whose incised lines received 
the ink while the surface goes free from it. The artists for the most 
part drew their designs on the prepared block of boxwood. It was a 
delightful surface to work upon, and many artists consigned their de- 
signs to the engraver with a sigh. They were really beautiful, those 
drawings on wood; there was something charming in the effect of 
the India ink, with the high lights in Chinese white, and reinforce- 
ment everywhere wjth the lead-pencil or with the brush. They had 
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462 BRUSH AND PENCIL 

a quality that was all their own, and that never was imparted to the 
public, because when it was once engraved it had become an art of a 
different kind. The enjoyment, therefore, of the drawn block was 
confined to the artist and the privileged few. 

Very soon the artists gave up drawing upon wood. Their designs 
were photographed on the block instead, and this had many advan- 
tages. In the first place, the artist could make his drawing any size 
he liked, and could use any medium, oil, water-color, black-and-white 




THE EVENING STAR —WOOD-CUT 

By Henry Wolf 

Courtesy of Albert Roullier 

of any kind — anything that could be photographed. Thus the 
engraver had before him the; original to refer to, whereas, when he 
engraved the original he obliterated it piecemeal, and there were often 
grave disputes as to the fidelity and accuracy with which his work 
had been done. Many artists were never satisfied with the engrav- 
ers' work; but there were not a few who were only too well pleased 
with it, and for good reasons, since the engraved product, thanks to 
the engraver, was very much better than the original drawing. 

Up to about twenty-five years ago book and periodical illustration 
was practically limited to wood-engraving. Steel and copper-plate 
work had its place, and lithography, too, but popular illustration was 
entirely in the hands of the wood-engravers. Then the process-plate 
began to make its appearance. At first it commended itself by its 
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cheapness, but as it was rapidly improved it demonstrated its superi- 
ority, and finally drove wood-engraving to the wall and extinguished 
it. In the beginning, the process-plate dealt only with such draw- 
ings as were executed in lines, that is, with a pen and black ink upon 
white paper. The process was photo-chemical. A negative of the 
drawing was made, and the surface of the metal plate was acted upon, 
eaten into or decomposed by the agency of light controlling chemical 
action, the result being a printing surface in relief equivalent to an 
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engraved surface. The action of light in controlling chemical action 
was the principle invoked, and it was speedily developed in an infini- 
tude of directions and with wonderful results. 

At first the plates were very inferior; they would not "print up" 
well; the lines were "rotten," and no sharp or clear impression could 
be had from them by the printer. Delicate shading was lost ; when 
fine lines were close together they broke down ; cross-hatching was 
chaotic, and only bold, open black lines were fairly reproduced. Fine 
pen-and-ink drawings, like Abbey's illustrations to Herrick and Gold- 
smith for instance, were still photographed on the wood block and 
given to the engraver to reproduce, although theoretically it was 
certain that the process was best for the purpose. It was not long 
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before it had overcome all difficulties, and then there was no longer 

any pretense of having pen-and-ink work, however fine and delicate, 

reproduced in any other way than the new one lately inaugurated. 

The transition to the "half-tone" process was only a step, and 

was swiftly accom- 
plished. The pho- 
tographic image was 
mechanically re- 
solved into a print- 
ing surface, a surface 
broken up into mi- 
croscopic parallelo- 
grams equivalent in 
their effect to the 
intensity of the color 
required ; and the 
wood-engraver' s 
empire over tone 
and its gradation 
crumbled and van- 
ished forever. 

All modern illus- 
tration is produced 
in this way. One 
sees nothing else in 
pictorial printing. 
Occasionally, and at 
rare intervals, one 
comes across an en- 
graving in one of 
the magazines by 
Mr. Wolf, or in the 
Century a superb 
plate from the hand 
of Mr. Timothy 
Cole, in his series 
long ago begun, of 
wood-engravings 
after the old mas- 
ters; but they only serve to preserve the memory of an art that is dead. 
It had perhaps indifferent claims to survival, since it was at best 
interpretative, and not creative. It created opportunities for other 
artists. Gustave Dor6 owed all his reputation to the wood-engraver 
Pannemaker, who may be said to have created Dore\ When Panne- 
maker's line is eliminated there is very little left of Dore\ What a 
host of artists reached their public through the wood-engraver's 
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patient and faithful work, artists who otherwise would have been 
relatively unknown! They could never have emerged into promi- 
nence in any other way. Take all the brilliant names in illustrative 
art for the last half of the century, and they were all called into being 
by the wood-engraver: John Leech, John Tenniel, Du Maurier, 
Millais, Charles Keene, that unrivaled draftsman of the nineteenth 
century, Birkett Foster — indeed, all the men who imparted such an 
extraordinary impulse to illustrated literature and pictorial periodicals 
during the last fifty years. It was the part of the wood-engraver to 
introduce them and to retire. 

Whereas, formerly the engraving was very seriously considered for 
its merits, its individuality, and its style, the modern process receives 
no consideration whatever. The artist's work, the thing reproduced, 
and not the method of reproduction, alone demands attention. And 
yet great skill and inconceivable pains are devoted to the making of 
these plates. The photo-chemical process by itself is very inade- 
quate. It is relatively flat and colorless, and its charm of tone and 
.value have to be imparted to it subsequently. This can be done by 
no one so well as by the wood-engraver, who is now become a metal 
engraver, and who instills life into the plate, enhancing its blacks, 
giving vitality to its high lights and its gradations of light and shade, 
and, in fact, creating its printing quality. This man's work is that 
of an artist, and no mean or inconsiderable art is his, but he is, alas! 
unknown. His hire is his reward. 

Familiarity breeds contempt, or at best only indifference. It is 
easy to imagine, however, what would have been the result, if, twenty- 
five years ago, one of our magazines had printed a single first-class 
plate of the kind now so thoroughly familiaV. What a sensation it 
would have produced ! How wonderful, fascinating, and wholly 
inscrutable it would have seemed to be! 

The art of wood-engraving was extinguished primarily because it 
was costly, and the occasions of its employment required something 
cheaper. Had the thing which superseded it been merely cheap, 
wood-engraving would have survived, and have been rarer and more 
choice in its expression. It possibly would have soared to even 
greater heights, although that may be regarded as doubtful, since its 
limitations had perhaps been reached. We question, for instance, if 
the latest work of Mr. Tomothy Cole-^-and we regard him as the 
greatest of all wood-engravers — shows any material advance or 
improvement, technically or otherwise, over his earlier work of say 
fifteen or twenty years ago. But the superseding process showed 
wonderful susceptibility to improvement. It did not stand still for 
a moment, and it does not pause now. It remains far cheaper than 
wood-engraving, and it consumes only a fraction of the time. S. 



